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The results of this study reveal a much larger number of difierent words per 
unit of running words than has hitherto been found. For example, the present 
study contains 7,222 more different words than the study of 2,000 letters made 
by Ayres, and 4,691 more than Jones found in his tabulation of 75,000 school 
children's themes. This difference can be only partly explained by variations 
in method. It seems to indicate that a still wider investigation might bring out 
even more common words. The author draws the following conclusion as to 
the results: 

Contrary to opinions formerly held, the present study shows that there are at 
least 3,000 or 3,500 common and familiar words that any individual of average intel- 
ligence might have occasion to use in letter writing. This does not mean, however, 
that every one of these words need necessarily be taught in formal spelling lessons 
in the elementary school. Some of the older spelling books which contain many more 
words do not include some of the most famiUar and simple words. Furthermore, 
there is a growing conviction among educational leaders that fewer words should be 
taught in formal spelling lessons and that attention should be given rather to speUing 
in connection with all written work [p. 58]. 

The Appendix gives a tabulation of all misspelled words in the letters which 
were studied. The striking fact about this tabulation is that there are rela- 
tively few words that show any special spelling difficulty, the errors which 
occurred being widely distributed. 

The study has been carefully carried out and is reported in good form. It 
wiU be useful for many purposes. 



Methods of teaching geography. — In the development of geography two op- 
posing lines have been followed. One of these has to do with the development 
of the subject as an isolated study, while the other regards geography as being 
intimately related to many phases of human thought and activity. A recent 
special methods book' in this field is a valuable contribution to the pedagogy of 
geography because of its emphasis on the most recent viewpoints. The general 
attitude of the book is expressed in the following quotation: 

The authors hold that it is possible to organize the geography course of study 
in such a way that the dominant viewpoint will be geographic and at the same time 
will permit of the interpretation of materials about Ufe centers [p. v]. 

The book is divided into six parts: "The Viewpoint," "The Course of 
Study," "The Materials of Geography," "The Class," "The Project, or Active, 
Method," and "Tests and Scales." 

It is held, and clearly shown, that geography is closely related to the funda- 
mental activities of life, such as the productive occupations, transportation, 
and the professional, poUtical, and recreational activities of society. " Geog- 
raphy is concerned with the discovery and interpretation of the relations 
between the physical environment and life forms" (p. 18). The authors take 

» Mendel E. Beanom and Feed K. Beanom, The Teaching of Geography. Boston : 
Ginn & Co., 1921. Pp. viii-f-zS;. 
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the view that the course of study should not consist of a mere collection of 
topics, but that it should be definitely related to the interests and abilities of the 
pupils, on the one hand, and to the needs of adult life on the other. This 
necessitates a study of children as well as of the activities of men. 

Part III presents a clear discussion of the materials of geography, together 
with their collection, value, and use, but presents nothing new. One of the 
difficulties experienced by the teacher of geography has to do with the fact that 
under the method frequently followed all pupils prepare the same material, 
resulting in the loss of class interest. It is suggested that this be overcome by 
dividing the class into subgroups or by assigning individual work which is later 
presented to the class as a whole, with opportunity for discussion. 

The project method is given full treatment, means of securing, selecting, 
and handhng the projects being explained. It is shown that problems need not 
be confined to those related to the passing interests of the children, but that 
problems having a direct and vital relation to community and national affairs 
may be used with great profit. "Not only for self-reahzation but for the social 
welfare it is the duty of the schools to emphasize problem work" (p. 175). 

The treatment of tests and scales is the least usable part of the book. 
Nevertheless, it has some value since it will doubtless stimulate specialists in 
geography to improve existing tests and scales, none of which are satisfactory 
at present since they deal primarily with the memory. 

The "Suggestions for Further Study" and the "Selected References" 
found at the end of each chapter will be helpful to all who teach geography in 
the elementary schools. 

James F. Chamberlain 

State Normai. School 

Silver City, New Mexico 

Practical nursery school work. — It has been said that the test of civilization 
is its attitude toward young children. In the pre-school age the kindergarten 
has done much for the child, but in the pre-kindergarten stage only here and 
there has anything been attempted, particularly for the children of people who 
are economically unable to give even their own time to caring for their babies. 
Since this is the period in which human life is most susceptible to disease, the 
price of neglect is paid by society, not only in the high death-rate of this period, 
but in the physically and morally defective specimens who survive. A book' 
describing the work done in the nursery schools of London and other EngUsh 
cities, which was published in England in 1919, has just been reprinted and 
made available for distribution by an American press. 

The Introduction is written by Professor Patty Smith Hill, who evaluates 
the book in these terms: 

Miss McMillan presents a most convincing study in the power of early environ- 
ment, which provides for health of body and the refinements of beauty, saturated 

'■ Margaret McMillan, The Nursery School. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1921. Pp. xi-|-3s6. $2.50. 



